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The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript requirements of the various 
publications listed, is gathered directly from the 
editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the 
name of a periodical indicates that the information 
has had the editor’s “O.K."” Items not so marked are 
as accurate as they can be made, but editorial “O.K.” 
on proof submitted was not received before printing. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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Rerarm. Druccisr ILtusrrarep (M), 250 Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. $1.00; lic. E. N. Hayes, 
editor. 

Uses general articles and series based on 
business, successful ideas and methods em- 
ployed by druggists, giving the real facts and 
figures. Pays on acceptance. 

Rerait Lepcer (S-M), 1346 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $3.00; 15c. William Nelson Taft, 
editor. 

Uses articles on retail business—feature ar- 
ticles, preferably illustrated by photographs, 
dealing with any problem common to differ- 
ent kinds of retail stores—advertising, dis- 
plays, collections, deliveries, ete. Sets length 
limit at from 1,500 to 2,000 words. Pays a 
minimum rate of one cent a word, and three 
dollars for photographs, on acceptance. 


Reraiu Tosacconist (W), 117 West 61st St., New 
York. lsc. H. B. Patrey, editor. 


Uses merchandising articles describing suc- 
cessful methods employed by tobacconists— 


both retailers and jobbers. Sets length limit 
at 1,500 words. Pays a minimum rate of one- 
half cent a word, on publication. 


Rexatt Macazine (M), United Drug Company, 
43 Leon St., Boston, Mass. 

Uses short stories of 3,000 words, serials 
of two or three parts of about 1,200 words 
each, general articles of 800 words, humorcus 
verse, jokes, juvenile matter for boys’ column, 
girls’ column, and puzzle department, and 
a very little poetry. Buys department mat- 
ter on health and beauty reminders, and 
household suggestions, and recipes. Prefers 
fiction that will appeal to every age and the 
average Americen rural home, with clean, 
wholesome wit, romance, and adventure which 
keeps the reader in suspense to the last. 
Buys photographs, and pays, at a minimum 
rate.of one cent a word, on acceptance. 

Macazine (M), 842 Broadway, New 
Free to members of the company’s boys’ 
Miss L. F. Roth, editor. 


Ropeco 
York. 
club. 


THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. Founded 1887. 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, 
Contributing Editor, 
Entered at the Boston Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter. 


script Market Editor, Marion F. Goss; 


foreign, $3.50. 


panied by stamped, addressed envelopes will not be returned. 
and NEW address, must be received not later than the 5th of the month. 


Prefers stories of adventure, athletics, etc., 
with no sentiment, suitable for boys of from 
twelve to seventeen. Sets length limit at 
from 3,000 to 3,800 words, buys no photo- 
graphs, and pays on acceptance. 


“Rosary Magazine (M), 66th St. at Lexington 
Ave., New York. $2.00; 20c. 

Uses short stories, novelettes, general ar- 
ticles, poetry, and juvenile matter, but no 
serials, humorous verse, jokes, or plays. Sets 
length limit at 2,000 words, and prefers 
stories Roman Catholic in tone, conveying 
good morals. Pays on publication. 


“Tue Rorartan (M), 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 25¢ copy. Emerson Gause, editor. 
The official magazine of Rotary Interna- 
tional, an organization having clubs scattered 
throughout the principal cities of thirty-five 
countries. Many articles deal solely with 
Rotary affairs and are contributed by mem- 
bers, but the magazine is interested in fiction, 
articles, or features which will promote bet- 
ter international or community relations or 
ethical business. Wants fiction of interest 
to business men featuring ethics of business. 
Uses general articles, short stories, occasional 
poetry and humorous verse. Sets length limit 
at 3,500 words, and pays on acceptance. 


*Roven Notes (M), 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, 
Ind, $2.00; 20c. Irving Williams, editor. 

A monthly insurance magazine, devoted 
strictly to fire and casualty insurance, han- 
dling the subject from the standpoint of 
helping the local agent to get business and 
take care of it. Prints no fiction, or poetry, 
but occasionally buys photographs of fires, 
auto wrecks, or other similar incidents, which 
involve insurance or show the need of it. 
Pays on publication. 


*“Rupper (M), 9 Murray St., New York. 35c 
copy. William F. Crosby, editor. 

Devoted to yachting and motor boating, 
using technical and practical articles on all 
nautical topics, boat building, marine engines, 
and actual cruise stories, but no poetry or 
jokes. Sets length limit at 3,000 words, buys 
photographs, and pays one cent a word, on 
publication. 


Rurat Mecnanics (M), 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. $1.00 for three years; 35c copy. 
EK. A. Weishaar, editor. 

A monthly farm paper of practical every- 
day mechanics. Uses short stories, illustrated 
general articles, and juvenile matter of all 
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N arriving at their decision, the judges 

in Tue Wrirer’s contest for first 
chapters for “Shockers” have been faced 
by several predicaments. Of the many 
hundreds of manuscripts submitted, few 
were out-and-out summaries, as called 
for by the rules. The larger number 
consisted of individual scenes, often 
plausible in themselves, but suggesting 
no immediate suspensive element—aside 
from the discovery of a corpse. The 
judges are of the opinion that, while 
the word “Shocker” implies a certain 
excitement from the grisliness of the 
crime involved, there should also be ap- 
parent in the first installment at least 
the beginning of some very definite 
theme as expressed either in character 
or action or localized background. It 
was upon this basis that the award was 
finally made. 

Practicality of actual writing is an- 
other consideration. In striving for 
novelty, several writers conceived plots 
which proved tantalizing because of 
their unconventional quality. The judges, 
however, examined these carefully for im- 
plausibilities liable to disclose themselves 
only in the actual writing. “My Cousin’s 
Ghost” by Dorothy Elderdice, winner of 
the first prize, shows how at least one 
writer has achieved the spectacular and 
the emotionally dramatic by the use of 
television, without, however, becoming 
enmeshed in the technicalities of that, 
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as yet comparatively new, science. On 
the other hand, the second prize is 
awarded to “The Green Apparition” by 
Christian L. Philippus, because of its 
conservative, but nonetheless generally 
well-rounded, technical smoothness. Mr. 
Philippus has not ventured far off the 
path of the conventional mystery story 
laid against an English setting; but he 
gives one the assurance that he is cap- 
able of carrying out in actual writing all 
that his scenario proposes to accomplish. 

One quality which the judges deemed 
essential in all prize winners is a work- 
able tightness of construction. Many of 
the entries did not attempt to interest the 
reader in definitely particularized ciar- 
acters ; or doing so, “killed off” in frequent 
cases the most appealing of these. 

Are American writers entirely devotees 
of the tragic side of life? Only three 
manuscripts were submitted that might 
be classified as being either “spoof” or 
“semi-spoof” stories. Of the two plots 
awarded honorable mention, “Murder?” 
by Frances Treanor, is named not be- 
cause the judges do not recognize a 
certain strained quality, but for the 
reason that they believe its author owns 
some faint understanding of the satirical 
qualities a “Shocker” might possess. On 
the other hand, the untitled summary 
submitted by Irma L. Farris is also 
awarded honorable mention because it 
suggests good, straight professional 
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work. In many ways, despite its frank 
imitation of the conventional newspaper 
style, it seems the best summary, or at 
least best working blueprint. 

One of the striking features of this 


contest was the number of entries offer- 
ing unusual situations, but no tangible 
leads upon which a story might be con- 
structed. Even suspense requires coher- 
ence of thought. 


First Prize 


MY COUSIN’S GHOST 
By Dorothy Elderdice, Westminster, Maryland 


“Gentlemen, I am now ready to give 
you a demonstration revealing the latest 
progress in the field of television with 
sound.” 

The speaker is Prof. Kendall, who is 
addressing a small group of scientists 
attending a convention in Baltimore. 
Seven men are assembled in the ante- 
room of the convention hall, sitting in 
darkness before the apparatus. 

“My wife, better known to you as the 
actress, Katherine Morrell, will enact 
for you, in our New York home, the 
potion drinking scene from Romeo and 
Juliet.” 


The experiment is carried through 
successfully until she reaches the lines, 


O look! methinks I see my cousin’s 
ghost— 


Whereupon she abruptly stops, gazes in 
terror on some object unrevealed on the 
screen, cries out, and drops dead. 

A telephone message arrives almost 
immediately from an unknown sender, 
“The murderer of Mrs. Kendall is in 
the Baltimore receiving station watching 
the success of his experiment.” 

The door is closed. Investigation 
begins. 


SeconpD PrizE 
THE GREEN APPARITION 
By Christian L. Philippus, Denver, Colorado 


Doctor Reginald Ainsworth, the 
famous English criminologist, is visited 
by Tareyton Jenkins, chief-detective of 
Scotland Yard, who claims to be fairly 
baffled by the mysterious murder of 
David Hutton, the only son of Lord 
Hutton. The young man was found 
shot to death in his bed. The door of 
his room was locked and bolted on the 
inside, and no possible way of entrance 
for the murderer has been found, the 
room being located on the third floor 
of Hutton Manor, a gloomy ancestral 
home situated on the edge of dread 
Dartmoor in Devonshire. There was an 
expression of sudden terror frozen on 
the features of the dead man. No motive 


for the murder has been found. The 
household, constituted of the young man, 
his sister Beatrice, engaged to marry 
young Gresham, a scion of good family, 
Lord Hutton, an old widower recently 
married to a beautiful girl about thirty 
years his junior, and some servants, lives 
in apparent harmony. The murder of 
young Hutton revives among the country 
people an old legend attached to Hutton 
Manor, of a Green Apparition, the hypo- 
thetical phantom of an executed witch, 
appearing every hundred years and 
prognosticating misfortune to the Hutton 
dynasty. ‘They claim to have seen the 
apparition and heard terrifying cries 
in the night on Dartmoor. 
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OrHEeR WINNERS 


MURDER? 
By Frances Treanor, Los Angeles, California 


At. 1 A. M., Winifred Trent goes into 
the library to tell her Uncle James that 
she has read “Who Killed Craig.” She 
has the book in her hand. She finds her 
uncle dead, evidently from an overdose 
of sleeping powders, as the empty papers 
and a glass are on the table beside him. 
Winifred’s scream summons every one 
in the house. Gathered in the library, 
it may be noticed that each one is clutch- 
ing a copy of “Who Killed Craig.” The 
books, autographed, had been given to 


them that day. The group has drawn 
away from Wentworth Cummings. He 
seems quite unconscious of them. He is 
staring as though fascinated at the 
papers and glass. His mutter, in the 
tense stillness of the room, is heard dis- 
tinctly. “Just like in his story!” was 
what he said. For James Trent was 
the author of “Who Killed Craig,” and 
the murderer in his book is Wentworth 
Cummings to the life. 


UNTITLED SUMMARY 
By Irma L. Farris, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Marshall Wilding, returning by 
a later boat than that taken by her 
husband after several years’ residence 
abroad, is unable to get response to her 
repeated knocks upon the door of the 
studio apartment that he had leased for 
them for the winter in New York. Using 
the janitor’s master key, after identify- 
ing herself, she enters the bedroom to 
find a young girl, prominent in the 
society columns of six months previous 
as the bride of a scion of another old 


Gotham family, asleep on one of the 
twin beds—no! murdered, shot through 
the left temple. Going further to the 
bathroom, Mrs. Wilding finds her hus- 
band’s body in a few inches of water in 
the tub with no evidence of bullet wound 
or other foul play. The police, called 
by the janitor, find no kind of firearms 
on the premises and the medical ex- 
aminer’s autopsy discloses no indication 
of poison or injury to the skull or the 
spine from violence. 


FIND THE WEAPON 
By Emily H. Drake, Brooklyn, New York 


John Gildersleeve, -multi-millionaire, 
paralyzed in both legs for many years, 
receives a disturbing letter one morning. 
He broods over it all day, leaving his 
meals untasted. Even Beulah, his young 
granddaughter, the apple of his eye, 
who lives with him, cannot banish his 
depression. 

Towards evening, he instructs the 
butler to lock all windows in the library 
where he is sitting, in his eighth floor 


apartment in a Riverside Drive apart- 
ment house, and to draw the shades; and, 
after admitting a caller whom he is 
expecting about midnight, to lock the 
library door quietly, and procure an 
officer from the nearest police station. 

Following these instructions, the butler 
admits a rather shabby, youngish man, 
locks the door, and proceeds in quest of 
an officer. 

As these two approach the outer door 
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of the apartment, they hear a pistol 
shot from within; and upon unlocking 
the library door (the only means of 
entrance to the room) find the stranger 
dead from a bullet wound through the 


heart. John Gildersleeve sits dead in 
his chair with the marks of finger prints 
upon his throat. There is no sign of 


a weapon anywhere. The windows are 
still locked. 





MEN, WOMEN, AND THRILLERS 
By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


Excerpts from an article in the Yale Review 


Occasionally some one tries, in a casual 
and unenthusiastic way, to account for 
the new popularity of detective stories. 
Nothing contemporary, to be sure, is 
more popular than Sherlock Holmes once 
was. But there are now a dozen Sher- 
locks, all with their devotees. We may 


reasonably believe that this is not a 
fashion the publishers have put over on 
us; the demand, I take it, has honestly, 
definitely, created the supply. 


The pub- 
lic wants mystery stories; it has learned 
to adore the detection of crime in fictional 
form. The vogue of thrillers has been 
explained as a by-product of our violent 
times and crass tastes; as merely an- 
other instance of our desire for “kick.” 

Undoubtedly the general desire 
for “kick” is one reason for the popu- 
larity of the crime story; but it is not 
all the reasons. It is not even a very 
interesting reason. Paul Elmer More 
has said something more significant in his 
recent volume, “The Demon of the Ab- 
solute” : 

“In ordinary practice the dehumaniza- 
tion of art means more concretely its 
demoralization, to such a point that 
about the only form of literature today 
wherein you may be sure that the author 
will not play tricks with the Ten Com- 
mandments is the detective story; the 
astonishing growth of which branch of 
fiction can be traced in no small measure, 
I suspect, to the fact that there alone 
murder is still simply murder, adultery 


simply adultery, theft simply theft, and 
no more about it.” 

That is certainly a very important 
reason. Another is, I fancy, that the 
average man now reads books. You 
know, he used not to. 

For it is not the least interesting phase 
of this phenomenon that the addiction to 
thrillers is largely a masculine vice. 
Women write detective stories; but other 
women do not read them. As a woman, 
I have naturally a wider acquaintance 
among women than among men. Yet 
whereas I have at least eight male friends 
who have a passion (I speak advisedly: 
it is not liking, it is passion) for de- 
tective stories, I know personally only 
one woman who shares my devotion to 
this type of fiction. Probably Mr. 
More has explained part of it. Yet I 
think he might have added something. 
On the whole, the women I know are a 
little more anxious than the men I know 
to keep the categories they were brought 
up with; a little more given to liking 
murder, adultery, and theft called by 
those names and not explained away. 
They find, perhaps, fewer excuses for the 
sinner. But it is the women, not the men, 
who read the novels in which crime and 
sin are juggled about and called by other 
names. The men do not read them; they 
read detective stories. If Mr. More has 
told us the whole reason, why do not the 
women read detective stories, too, and 
enjoy that moral peace? 
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ANY feature writers have no diffi- 

culty in finding subjects to write 
about. They have a ready flow of ideas 
and their great problem is to select those 
ideas which are salable, that is, to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff. 

One piece of advice has repeatedly 
been given to writers. We are told to 
write about the things which are nearest 
us, or about the trivial incidents of 
everyday life: how it feels to wake up 
early in the morning, how alarm clocks 
irritate us, or about the baby whom 
every one in the family adores. 

Alas and alack! This may be excellent 
advice for the inexperienced writer who 
needs more practice in writing. Such 
subjects may form excellent finger-scales 
for the writer, but as for selling them! 

The armchair method of writing is 
becoming almost obsolete. It is difficult 
for the writer to sit in his chair and 
write about the objects he sees around 
him, if his purpose is to sell to some 
magazine with a large circulation. Little 
sermons on chewing gum and shoe laces 
may sell to the juvenile magazines or the 
Sunday school publications; but the 
writer who really expects to make a 
living from writing, if he has led the 
sheltered life that most of us have, can- 
not depend entirely upon his own experi- 
ence, but must deliberately go out and 
gather his material. 

Now what shall he write about? Let 
us consider the different types of articles 
and the kind of subjects that are most 
salable for each type. 

1. The personality sketch. The sub- 
jects most readily salable in this field 
are studies of women who have done 


Problems of Feature Writing 


II — Sussects THat SELL 
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unusual things and of men who have 
done important things. Apart from the 
question of the style in which articles 
are written, the chief reason for the re- 
jection of articles in this field is the 
selection of subjects whose achievements 
are in no way unusual or noteworthy. 
The next time you are tempted to write 
about a woman lawyer, physician, beauty 
specialist, or tea-shop owner, remember 
this. Such articles sometimes sell, but 
it is most decidedly easier to sell sketches 
of women in unusual fields. A woman 
who complained that she had not been 
successful in selling personality sketches 
once asked me if I would care to write up 
some women about whom she knew. As she 
told me the fields in which those women 
were active, I saw that she was beaten 
at the start. She did not try to select 
pioneers in new fields, but wrote of 
women who were doing the same things 
that women have been doing for decades. 

Articles on women in unusual fields 
are salable to Pictorial Review, the “In- 
teresting People” department of the 
American Magazine, the women’s pages 
of the New York Sun and of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the women’s sec- 
tion of the Sunday World, and to such 
magazines as the Independent Woman 
and the Woman’s Journal. None of 
these markets is interested in women in 
commonplace occupations. 

Another prerequisite of the salable 
personality sketch is that the person 
written about must be some one who per- 
forms a real service, or who does some- 
thing decidedly interesting. 

The material, too, must be fresh. Al- 
though articles on men who have done 











important things are in demand, the 
chances of selling them are lessened if 
a great many articles have already been 
written about those men, particularly if 
those articles are of recent date. 

The most popular type of personality 
sketch today is one which tells what a 
man or woman is like, as well as what 
he or she has done. Readers are always 
interested in the intimate, daily lives of 
those who have unusual careers. 

2. The interview. The most salable 
subjects are startling new angles on the 
old themes of love, marriage, and 
divorce. A typical modern interview 
which aroused a great deal of discussion 
was Helena Huntington Smith’s inter- 
view with Dr. Adler on “A Clinic for 
Sick Marriages,” in the October, 1929, 
issue of Delineator. Constructive inter- 
views on how to make a success of the 
marriage partnership are still popular, 
especially as editors regard them as a 
counteractant to the sensational figures 
which show the ever rising tide of 
divorce. Interviews, however, are being 
presented in more varied forms in recent 
years than ever before. They range 
from the old-fashioned interview which 
reported only the remarks of the person 
interviewed to lively exchanges between 
the reporter and the person. Sometimes 
the interview is written in the first per- 
son “as told to” the writer. Again, 
several interviews are combined into a 
symposium on some subject of vital 
public interest, or several people are 
brought together over a tea table and 
their conversation on some subject on 
which they hold conflicting views is re- 
ported. 

Tea-table conversations are largely 
handled by staff writers, but interviews 
in all the other forms are being 


bought by such magazines as the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Delineator, McCall’s, and 
even the American Magazine and Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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8. Personal experiences. Sensational 
articles of the confession type are popu- 
lar just now. They usually deal with 
love, marriage, divorce, or moral ques- 
tions. Very often they make a strong 
appeal to the emotions. Sometimes they 
deal with current social questions, such 
as companionate marriage or individual 
methods of working out the problem of 
combining a home and a career. Ex- 
amples of articles of this type which 
have appeared in popular magazines are 
“I Am Through with Love,” published 
in Pictorial Review for April, 1930; 
“My Husband Backed My Career,” in 
McCall’s for July, 1930; “I Am the 
Other Woman” in the Home Magazine 
for September, 1930; and “Has an Un- 
married Woman the Right to a Child?” 
in Cosmopolitan for October, 1929. 
Some magazines either do not handle 
this type of article, or else they give it 
a much less sensational treatment. 

4. The article of practical value. This 
heading includes all articles on increasing 
profits, or cutting down expenses, and 
also all articles on how to make and do 
things. The ideas are usually novel, but 
must answer a real need, and the direc- 
tions should be clear, pointed, and easy 
to follow. Mechanical kinks come into 
this class. As a rule, articles of this 
type are very brief and are judged by 
their usefulness rather than their literary 
value. A very popular subject at the 
present time and one in which public 
interest seems to be rising is home build- 
ing and home improvement. Witness 
the change of Farm and Fireside to 
Country Home; the growing stress laid 
by the Country Gentleman on subjects 
of interest to the homemaker; the change 
from a sport magazine like the Field to 
the Home and Field Illustrated. Witness 
also the development of home building 
and decorating departments in_ the 
women’s magazines and the multiplica- 
tion of magazines devoted exclusively to 
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suggestions on how to make homes and 
gardens more beautiful. 

Another popular trend is the growing 
interest in diet, partly due to the dis- 
covery of new facts about wonder-work- 
ing vitamins. ‘The experimental work 
now being done by the Dental Research 
Club of Chicago is revolutionizing our 
ideas about the relation between diet 
and the care of the teeth, and the 
coming months will see the sale of many 
articles on foods which contain Vitamin 
C and D, and how to make them appetiz- 
ing. As a rule, these articles will be 
written by physicians, dietitians, and 
health authorities. 

Authoritative articles on health, pref- 
erably by physicians, are always in 
demand, and articles coming from authen- 
tic sources on the care of the teeth and 
on the care of the eyes should be salable, 
if they contain the latest and most up- 
to-date information. Popular magazines 
like Collier’s publish articles of this type. 
An example of this sort of article is 
“Hear Ye! Hear Ye!” dealing with little- 
known facts about hearing and published 
in Collier’s for August 30, 1930. This 
is a type of article which should not, 
however, be handled by a tyro or hack 
writer. But if you are a physician and 
also a writer, here is an excellent way 
to capitalize your knowledge. 

5. The feature article with a news 
angle. The reason many feature articles 
fail to sell is that they contain no news. 
Now, news must be something unknown 
to the general public, or some develop- 
ment so recent that, although it is of 
decided interest to a large number of 
people, they are still unaware of this 
trend or occurrence. If a feature is in- 
teresting and possesses local color, an 
editor may publish it; if, in addition, it 
contains important news not available 
elsewhere, he must publish it. In selecting 
subjects for feature articles, ask your- 
self whether or not you have a news 
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angle. If there is no news angle, do not 
proceed with the idea unless an editor 
expresses enthusiastic approval of the 
subject. 

To test the possibility of a news angle, 
see if you can write a headline which 
contains a verb expressing present 
action. Then try to write a news lead 
summarizing current developments in the 
field with which you are dealing. The 
headline is simply a test of the news 
possibilities of your idea. It does not 
have to be submitted with the article, for 
if your article sells to a Sunday news- 
paper, the copywriter will in all prob- 
ability choose his own headline. Nor 
need you necessarily start your article 
with a news lead, although such a lead 
is nearly always acceptable to a news- 
paper. 

If you study the Sunday newspapers, 
you will find that almost all the articles 
have a news angle. The topics are 
varied and range from investigations of 
what constitutes happiness to how to 
sleep well, or whether women talk more 
than men. Witness the following head- 
lines from a typical Sunday Times maga- 
zine section: “A New Strong Man for 
Germany,” “Some Heresies on Our Mass 
Production—Mr. Chesterton Attacks the 
Cult of Big Business,” “Our Way of 
Life Yesterday and Today—The Sym- 
bolic Evening at Home Has Been Anni- 
hilated in America by Mechanical 
Devices,” “The Flourishing Commuter 
Has Become a Problem,” “The City of 
Angels Enters Its Heaven—Great Size 
Has Now Come to Los Angeles, Answer- 
ing Its Realtors’ Prayers, but Adding a 
Host of Problems,” “Behind the Fog in 
the Uneasy Balkans—The Politically 
Fertile Soil of that Seething Region Is 
Still Sown with the Seeds of Europe’s 
Discontent,” “Killarney Goes on the Auc- 
tion Block,” “A Banker Rejoins His Old 
University,” and “Old Carthage Yields 
Its Secrets.” 








Nor is it only the newspapers which 
demand feature articles with a news 
angle. It is as though all the readers 
in the world had put their heads to- 
gether to ask “What’s new?” and all the 
editors were attempting to answer their 
question. The new styles in hairdresses, 
the new mechanical devices to make 
household work easier, hunters who 
search the world for new plants, and, in 
the writers’ magazines, new markets,— 
all these are popular subjects with 
readers. Magazine editors are as alert 
for live articles on these subjects as 
newspaper editors. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal tells a well-known agent that it 
is not buying very much non-fiction 
material at present, but that if some 
writer thinks of a subject that will be 
news four months from now, it will con- 
sider it at once. Delineator doesn’t 
want to consider ideas for articles too 
far ahead, lest by the time they are 
published they are no longer news. 


Collier’s want every issue to be a sur- 


prise to its readers. A magazine of 
business published monthly and contain- 
ing general feature articles turns itself 
into a weekly so that it may publish the 
latest news affecting business instead of 
articles on general trends. 

To cite specific examples of news 
articles in magazines, one has only to 
turn to recent issues. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal for September, 1930, published 
a “News Reel of Death Fighting,” tell- 
ing of recent discoveries in the struggle 
against disease. Delineator in April, 
1930, told its readers of the latest steps 
taken to assure health to women of mod- 
erate means at a fair price. In Pic- 
torial Review, Corinne Lowe conducts a 
monthly department to help the readers 
of the magazine to keep up with current 
events. The American Magazine for 
September, 1930, presented the views of 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce on 
the question of when we are going to 








come out of our business depression and 
in the same issue published an article on 
Sir Thomas Lipton, just about the time 
that he came to the United States to 
win a certain famous cup in the boat 
races. And, as if to show that the 
publication of such an article at such 
a time is not mere accident, the Satur- 
day Evening Post ran Lipton’s reminis- 
cences. 

In addition to the general magazines 
which publish some feature articles with 
news angles, there are the magazines 
devoted almost exclusively to such 
articles, namely, the Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, and Current History. 
These magazines differ somewhat from 
each other. The Review of Reviews 
devotes a great deal of space to sum- 
maries of current articles in other maga- 
zines; World’s Work deals chiefly with 
affairs of national interest; and Current 
History cares more for the foreign 
scene and deals largely with questions 
of international interest; but all three 
of these magazines are alike in demand- 
ing authentic feature articles based on 
current news developments. 

Feature articles with an apparent 
news angle which is not really news can 
only hurt the reputation of the writers 
who try to palm them off. Once a writer, 
instead of writing a feature article with 
a real news angle, unearthed some facts 
uncovered in an old investigation at 
Columbia University, and sold the re- 
sulting article to a well-known Sunday 
newspaper. Immediately afterwards the 
editors of the paper began to receive 
complaints from the students of the 
university pointing out that the results 
of the investigation had been known for 
a long time. This, of course, did not 
help to establish the writer of the article 
in the good graces of the editor. 

Sometimes a writer finds an article he 
has written repeatedly rejected. A news 
angle comes up; he stresses that in his 
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article, and lo, the article sells! I once 
wrote an article about a man who 
helps boys in choosing their life work. 
One of his methods is to have industrial 
leaders address the boys in the spring 
and fall of each year at meetings from 
which reporters are barred. I wrote up 
a personality sketch of this man and sub- 
mitted it to the Christian Herald. It 
was rejected with the explanation that 
the subject of vocational guidance had 
recently been treated by one of their 
writers. Just about this time the series 
of talks for the boys was opening. I 
wrote a short feature article in which I 
stressed the news angle, the fact that 
the series of talks was then opening and 
would be given for the next four weeks. 
The headlines for that article read 
“Series of Talks Opens for Boys in Wall 
Street,” “Leaders in Finance and In- 
dustry Address Youths at Wednesday 
Meetings.” The article sold immediately 
A news angle 


to a Sunday newspaper. 
can make an unsalable feature article 
salable! 

Whatever the type of article may be, 
the important thing for writers to re- 
member is that not all the subjects they 
happen to think of are necessarily sal- 


able. In selecting those which are likely 
to be salable, there are certain valuable 
criteria. If the article is a personality 
sketch, has the person done something 
unusual and important and yet some- 
thing which has not been too much ex- 
ploited? If the article is an interview, 
is the subject one of universal interest 
or of particular interest to a special 
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group of readers who have their own 
organ, and is the person interviewed 
likely to be accepted as an authority 
on the subject? If it is a personal ex- 
perience that the writer is recounting, 
does that experience contain anything 
that will be helpful or interesting to 
people who do not know the writer? Is 
the experience dramatic? Does it touch 
on a subject of universal appeal and is 
the writer ready to be perfectly frank 
in dealing with it? The writer of how- 
to-do-it articles can sometimes test the 
value of his article by asking some one 
he knows to follow the directions er to 
state whether the directions are clear to 
him. If there is anything that is not 
clear to this outsider or anything that 
he finds too complicated, revision of the 
article is obviously necessary. A more 
general test for such articles is the 
question of their practicability. The 
test for the strong feature article is 
timeliness and news value, plus human 
interest. 

Hard work has often been stressed as 
the chief characteristic which leads 
writers to success. But one writer may 
toil long arduous hours on an absolutely 
unsalable idea, while another writer with 
no more literary ability may work fewer 
hours and still make many more sales 
because he selects from the ideas which 
occur to him those which are most likely 
to be salable. Intelligent selection plays 
an even greater part in determining the 
success of the feature writer than hard 
work, 








VERY perceptible transition in the 
mode of writing history for chil- 
dren is taking place, in the opinion of 
Agnes Danforth Hewes, herself the 
author of three successful historical 
tales. Writers hitherto for the most 
part have been content merely to use 
one dramatic situation and surround it 
with a certain amount of historical color. 
The legends which surround such char- 
acters as William Tell and Christopher 
Columbus have been treated in this way. 
But Mrs. Hewes believes that for an 
author to treat fairly any period, he 
should bring to bear so much knowledge 
and skill that the reader would uncon- 
sciously absorb a knowledge of what fol- 
lows, as well as what preceded. As an 
effective example of her theories she cites 
James Boyd’s “Drums.” Here, she de- 
clares, we see a boy’s mind working upon 
history, while at the same time the drama 
of the American Revolution moulds the 
character of the boy himself. 

Mrs. Hewes is the living proof that 
a writer may start his career late in 
life and yet appeal to children’s minds. 
Born and brought up in Palestine (where 
her father was a missionary), Mrs. 
Hewes later married an American civil 
engineer and passed many years of her 
life against changing backgrounds. 
Finally the urge came to her to set down 
the pictures of Palestine as she had 
known it in her childhood. A series of 
sketches for St. Nicholas was quickly 
followed by “A Boy of the Lost Cru- 
sade,” and subsequently her two books 
dealing with the romance of trade. The 
first of these is entitled “Swords on the 
Sea” and the latest, issued in early 


Writing Historical Tales for Children 
and Adults 


By Witu1am E. Harnris 
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summer, “Spice and the Devil’s Cave.” 
Although each of these tells an indi- 
vidual story, they form a series in the 
progressive development of trade. Two 
more in the series are planned, with one 
already under way. Possibly others will 
follow. 

It is interesting to see how Mrs. 
Hewes’ ideas about fiction-writing differ 
from the ordinary viewpoint of juvenile 
writers. Readability, that quality which 
causes the reader to turn the page, con- 
stitutes in her mind the most important 
aspect of story-writing. Yet she does 
not consider action the sole basis for 
this. Color, character, an author’s 
peculiarly sensitive impressions of a 
particular scene or epoch, all these may 
arouse the necessary curiosity on the 
part of the reader. All her books so 
far are dyed with the exotic hues of the 
East, to which she believes the West 
owes a great deal. Yet in “Swords on 
the Sea,” it was the sensuous aspect of 
the East, and in “A Boy of the Lost 
Crusade,” her own love of Palestine as 
she had known it that interested her. 
As she writes her tales, she decides in 
her mind whether they need a great 
sweeping canvas of thrilling pictures or 
a panorama of soul-gripping action. 
Trying to recreate the spirit of an age 
and the underlying causes which brought 
about battles and epic voyages, rather 
than merely to describe those events 
themselves, she works in her own im- 
pressions, colored by the facts that she 
has been able to gather. Dates per se 
mean little to her. 

Although she steeps herself in history, 
Mrs. Hewes is careful to avoid the pit- 
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falls of such procedure. For instance, 
in writing of a particular period, she 
first gathers a great deal of information, 
then labors to create a fine and exciting 
tale. Finally she returns to her notes 
for the last authentic touches. Thus 
she builds up the atmosphere in much the 
same way that many authors build the 
story itself. And like a good newspaper 
reporter, she strives not merely to apprise 
herself of existing knowledge, but to dig 
out any new facts she can. Thus in 
“Swords on the Sea,” which is concerned 
with the glory of Venice as a city state 
raised to its highest development by 
dominion of the existing trade routes, 
she uncovered a great deal of data about 
the Venetian arsenal system. Few per- 
sons even today realize that these hardy 
sailors were practically the originators 
of our modern methods in respect to 
having service stations on every highway. 
The tremendous flexibility of the Vene- 
tian navy was due to replaceable parts 
being constantly on tap at many distant 
stations. 

Mrs. Hewes approaches her task of 
writing without the prejudices of long 
training, and she discards many tradi- 
tional ideas. For instance, she makes 
no careful scenario of her tale in ad- 
vance. Instead, she merely works out 
in her own mind the probable play of 
larger forces. Then, attempting to keep 
to a schedule which allows about two 
days to each chapter of average length, 
she writes her way as quickly as possible 
into the story. In many cases she finds 
herself lacking important information. 
But, instead of floundering around for 
words or dialogue, she leaves a blank 
to be filled in later. The main thread of 
her narrative and ideas is what concerns 
her at this time. In this way, she says, 
she really does very little rewriting, but 
a considerable amount of polishing and 
sharpening of dulled surfaces. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Hewes con- 
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siders herself a writer for adults, al- 
though her books are sold technically 
on the juvenile lists of Houghton Mifflin 
Company and Alfred A. Knopf. She 
explains that she writes her stories “just 
as they come to her” with no especial 
thought for the peculiar types of readers 
who will later accept or reject them. 
She has in mind a probable age of 
about seventeen. But this does not 
mean that she tries to conform to that 
level. On the contrary, she feels that to 
be about the age whose emotions she 
experiences, and through whose en- 
glamored, yet straight-seeing, eyes she 
looks, when she faces her typewriter. 
The author of historical fiction should, 
in her opinion, strive to do the best work 
he is capable of under the conditions of 
his work and knowledge. And, of course, 
he should seek to make a permanent 
record of what he sees and thinks in 
recreating any generation out of history. 

One danger in writing historical tales 
Mrs. Hewes has been careful to avoid. 
Authors are apt to become enraptured 
with a single period, just as in the case 
of a sport writer, who becomes engrossed 
in a single type of story. Either rut is 
fatal, in Mrs. Hewes’ eyes. To go on 
year after year doing the same thing 
in a slightly different manner appears 
to her identical with mental stagnation. 
Although she attacks her work more as 
the enthusiastic story-teller than the 
detached craftsman—at the actual 
moment of writing, that is—she keeps 
a very serious glance upon her own pro- 
fessional development. And to keep from 
becoming stereotyped in her treatment 
of trade in the Middle Ages, she is de- 
liberately turning to an American phase 
of this question before commencing work 
on the third book she has in mind on the 
earlier period. 

“Oh, I think the competition in the 
younger field is much more intense than 
in that of adult fiction,’ said Mrs. 
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Hewes. With this statement she led 
the discussion into a channel she con- 
siders. very important. The high lights 
of history have been so often “written 
up” by outstanding and _ second-rate 
authors that many of these are beginning 
to reach out to the lesser known and 
more imaginary legends. Having a book 
of Norse stories and a tale of Charle- 
magne’s court on my own table at that 
moment, I knew this to be the case. But 
it was extremely interesting to listen to 
Mrs. Hewes outline the danger of super- 
ficiality, which in her mind is chiefly 
dangerous because it “kills” effective 
material for the serious-minded story- 
tellers. She cited several concrete ex- 
amples of just that result. 

The remedy, she believes, lies in the 
transition which she feels is taking place. 
When authors generally learn to avoid 
the distinction between grown and child 
readers, and when editors grow confident 
enough to break down the barrier which 
now exists, it will be less possible for im- 
mature and superficial work to find a per- 
manent market. (Incidentally, let me add 
that Mrs. Hewes detests the word “juve- 
nile,” and avoids it whenever she can.) 

But another way in which writers may 
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avoid “thinness” in their tales is to 
study the changing qualities of romance 
in history. In her own chosen field of 
trade, Mrs. Hewes firmly declares that 
romance continues, but in a different 
manner. In her tale of Venice of the 
Middle Ages, she describes, as I have 
already hinted, the drama of wheat and 
other commodities. The conflict for 
markets which the farmers of Palestine 
were experiencing in those days. still 
continues. Only recently, when she re- 
turned to the Near East, Mrs. Hewes 
found that the silk grown there was 
forced to meet the competition, in its 
own territory, of silk brought half way 
around the globe from Australia. 

It is the illimitable opportunities, I 
think, that have attracted Mrs. Hewes 
to history and romance. She intimates 
that in getting away from the conven- 
tional retelling of certain traditionally 
celebrated events, she immediately found 
an immense, and as yet scarcely touched, 
field for story-telling. She believes the 
writer must go to history with a definite 
mind and point of view of his own, but 

. well, I left Mrs. Hewes with a dozen 
alluring situations tumbling over one 
another in my brain. 


A Trade News Bureau 


By Vera L. Grann CopELanp 


6617 EEP writing, young man, keep 


writing,” is the successful 
writer’s advice to the novice. 

But how to get started! The new 
writer needs to be given, not hackneyed 
advice, but a definite spur, something 
that will take him to his desk every 
morning and will keep him there for one, 
two, or even three hours. Few are reso- 
lute enough to sit down to a desk and 
overcome the deadly mental inertia which 
comes with a forced attempt to write 


out elusive thoughts. But how much 
work would be produced if writers waited 
for the “divine inspiration”! 

One effective way of harnessing in- 
spiration to a habit is a trade news 
bureau. At least, in my own case, I 
have found it to be so. The writer- 
novice finds here just the motivation he 
has been looking for. The tip was given 
me by an old newspaperman. I started 
by subscribing to the five most important 
daily papers in the State (I still live in 
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Connecticut part of the year and regard 
it as my home State). Since the affair 
was a gamble with me, I subscribed for 
a month only and picked only those 
papers which covered the entire State 
and maintained complete suburban 
columns. At the same time I wrote to 
the State Chamber of Commerce, asking 
for a list of all industries in the State 
and in what towns they were centered. 

My next step was a visit to the public 
library, armed with filing box and cards. 
Here I listed various trade publications 
available, together with their addresses, 
names of editors, and type of periodical, 
that is, whether it was a monthly, bi- 
monthly, or weekly. I studied as many 
of these publications as were available, 
to see the type of article they used, and 
entered notes on each card. Next, I 
studied carefully the tips in THe Writer 
and writers’ handbooks, and found much 
useful information. 

In a few days a list came from the 
Chamber of Commerce almost at the 
same time that the newspapers began to 
arrive. Every morning there were five 
bulky papers to examine carefully. With 
a pair of scissors, I cut out items I 
thought would be of interest to maga- 
zines on my list: an item on a whippet 
race for the Dog Fancier; a combine of 
individual grocers to fight the invasion 
of chain stores, for the New England 
Grocer and Tradesman; news of a five- 
story plant to be built by the Connecti- 
cut Drug and Perfume Company, for the 
Drug Trade News, etc. As I clipped 
each item, I labelled it with the date and 
the paper in which it appeared. 

Having examined the day’s batch of 
papers, I typed the items in a manner 
fitting to the publications for which they 
were intended, and sent out this first 
group together with a personal letter to 
each editor. In the letter I stated that 
I was starting a small trade news bureau 
and was in a position to furnish him 
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with Connecticut items of interest to 
his magazine at his usual rates. I also 
stated that it would be difficult for me to 
keep a “string” and suggested that his 
business department take care of this 
matter for me. I had access to most 
of these periodicals at the public library 
so that I could check up on any material 
of mine that was used. 

In about ten days, letters began to 
arrive from various editors. Naturally, 
not all of them were interested. A few 
had regular correspondents, and some 
could use items but would not pay for 
them. ‘There was a small nucleus, how- 
ever, with which to start. Magazines 
like the Drug Trade News, New Eng- 
land Grocer and Tradesman, Wayside 
Salesman, etc., were all glad to get 
weekly items or monthly ones. Some 
editors did not want news stories but 
stated they would be interested in 
articles on unusual sales-increasing de- 
vices, or interviews with successful mer- 
chants or manufacturers, and all sorts 
of photographs. This was exactly the 
information I desired. 

Habit formation began. There was 
motivation, for I had a duty to fulfill 
to certain editors. The papers arrived 
at almost the same time every day, three 
afternoon papers and two morning ones. 
They had to be examined carefully. 
Experience taught me that if I skipped 
a day there would be two days’ papers 
to examine and write up the next morn- 
ing, and that was a task to strain the 
strongest pair of eyes. 

As I grew accustomed to glancing 
over the papers, I found items of more 
trades and industries, and sent off more 
personal letters. I began to notice 
more and more little local paragraphs, 
tucked in cbscure corners, paragraphs 
that told briefly of interesting people 
and events, old historical places little 
known to the general public, inventions 
to be tested by small-town geniuses, and 
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the many other novelties which make 
such fascinating reading in well-written 
feature articles. 

I listed names and addresses in my 
file case and wrote notes to various 
people asking for interviews. In this 
way I got material for a story on the 
last of the Mohegans, the small remnant 
of a tribe who are descended from the 
great chief Uncas, who cling to one 
ancient custom only, the yearly Indian 
camp-fire ceremonial to elect their chief. 
In fact, it was a small local item of the 
meeting which led me to the trail of the 
tribe. I sold the story to the Boston 
Post, and another version from a local 
angle to the New London Day. 

There was an item of an octogenarian 
who had added another group of exhibits 
to his own little museum which he had 
constructed entirely by his own hands. 
A visit with the interesting old gentle- 
man and a stroll through a museum 
crammed full of seven thousand exhibits, 
some of rare value, gave me material 
for a story to appear shortly in Mu- 
seums Magazine, a new periodical pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C. 

Still another item caught my eye, that 
of a change in display at a local jewelry 
store, a display which was one of a 
series describing a dramatic moment in 
the history of famous jewels. I inter- 
viewed the young man who made the 
miniature stage and characters with his 
own hands, and whose original idea has 
really revolutionized jewelry window 
displays. The Jewelry Trade News of 
Philadelphia bought this article recently, 
together with photographs of two of 
the displays. 

I found also, after a time, that it was 
better to collect the items and send them 
out in the form of a weekly letter or save 
them for a monthly column under “Con- 
necticut Notes” headings. This saved 
postage and prevented duplication. 

One of my clients, the Wayside Sales- 
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man of Waverly, Iowa, asked me for a 
list of names of wayside inns and refresh- 
ment stands in the State, at five cents a 
name. This was not exactly in my line 
but I realized that it was an excellent 
way of establishing a good connection 
with a new magazine, and I got out lists 
in a short time. On the strength of 
their satisfaction with my lists, I am now 
preparing some articles on successful 
methods of conducting wayside stands 
and tea-rooms in the vicinity of our 
summer home. 

These are but a few of the various 
connections I have made through the 
trade news bureau. Since, in my case, it 
is but a means to an end, I am gradu- 
ally giving up clients who want only 
rewritten news items and am specializing 
in following up the tips for feature 
stories to be written for trade papers 
and literary magazines. I am saving 
the unusual features for plots for short 
stories, a goal toward which I am slowly 
but steadily working. It seems to me 
that there is a market somewhere for 
every good thing a person writes. I 
have found that the secret of placing 
material is in carefully studying the 
trends of the manuscript market in 
writers’ periodicals. 

Although I used the trade news bureau 
to get started in the habit of writing 
every day, in getting new and interesting 
material, and in making connections with 
various editors, this method can well be 
used by writers as a means of livelihood 
until they get started in profitable free- 
lance work. The newspaperman who told 
me of the idea is supporting a family on 
his earnings. He can still find plenty 
of time to write literary articles and 
plays, in which he is intensely interested. 

For the novice with literary aspira- 
tions, however, the trade news bureau is 
an excellent stepping-stone to success. 
Aside from forcing one to write, it 
teaches him the habit of reading many 
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newspapers carefully and with an alert 
eye and mind. The best tips for stories 
often come from the small home-town 
papers. And a steady stream of checks, 
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even small ones, helps in stimulating 
one’s writing activity and in developing 
a confidence without which no writer can 
successfully market his material. 


Speech Most Vivid 


By Joseru Martin Dawson 


W orbs and phrases have grown up 
in Texas that are brighter than the 
pictographs on the cliffs of Paint Rock. 
These words are the crystallization of 
whole romantic eras, monuments of 
dramatic scenes. They have in them in- 
tense stirrings, and in them one can 
taste and smell real objects. Although 
I am no philologist or etymologist, I 
have experienced a certain fascination in 
rounding up a few of the distinctive 
terms which carry the Southwestern 
brand. It all started last summer, near 
the Big Thicket, where I came upon such 
expressions as these: 


“Snow-digger”—A man from the North 
(land of the snow) who has bought a 
piece of cut-over timber land, out of 
which he hopes to dig a fortune. 

“Pecker-wood”—One who operates a 
portable sawmill and trafficks in the scat- 
tered pines left on the cut-over lands. 

Immigrants, Indians, and Negroes have 
contributed toward the making of the 
Southwestern language, but the ranges 
have supplied its patois with the most 
vivid words. The cowboy had a facile 
way of turning nouns into verbs and ad- 
jectives. Almost every item in his per- 
sonal rig became a good verb or a lively 
adjective, as indeed did everything he 
touched. 

In the creation of synonyms, the cow- 
boy was especially prolific. Thus, for 
defectives among the cattle, he had: 
“doggies,” “culls,” “cut-backs,” “runts,” 


“tailin’s,” “drags,” “brindle-stuff,” and 
even more. 

The man of the range freely applied 
these terms to people to whom they did 
apply. For different persons he had no 
end of terms. The funny man of the 
camp was “a sight”; the man who poked 
his nose into other folk’s business was an 
“eyeballer”; the fellow who hung around 
camp was a “sweater”; and a suitor was 
one who went “galin’.” 

Card games enriched the cowboy’s 
vocabulary, but there are few terms that 
are limited strictly to the Southwest. 
Those words were a bit too technical any- 
way, and were not so expressive as those 
of the cowboy’s own origination. Con- 
sider “chouse,” which meant to stir up a 
bunch of cattle unnecessarily, or “hot 
roll,” which meant his canvas “tarp” and 
sufficient blankets or “soogans” to fur- 
nish a comfortable bed. If he came upon 
bad weather he might remark: “TI’ll have 
to chaw it some before I swaller it.” 

The prairie creatures furnished the 
cowboy with ample means for conveying 
many of his ideas—the plover, owl, bad- 
ger, turkey, quail, rattlesnake, spider, 
tarantula, centipede, stinging lizard, 
horned toad, dove, coyote, deer, antelope, 
bald eagle, cottontail rabbit, mule-eared 
jackrabbit, and prairie dog. The habits, 
motions, and characteristics of all these 
colored the range idioms. 

For the lyrics of the singing cowboy, 
there was always the weather—the blue 
norther, the drizzle, the sleet, the scorch- 
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ing winds, and the sand storms, whose 
behavior supplied him with similes and 
metaphors. 


If it was a ball, 


“Music started sighin’ an’ a wailin’ through 
the hall.” 


The cowboy could translate everything 
suitably. At the dance, the fair damsel 
might suddenly exclaim, as she whirled 
in the arms of her partner, “I’m blowed 
—let’s quit!” Here, according to Larry 
Chittenden, is how the dances were called: 


“Whoa, fellers, let’s stampede .. . 
Stake yer pen! 

Lock horns ter all them heifers, an’ russle ’em 
like men. 

Saloot yer lovely critters; neow swing an’ let 
"em go, 

Climb the grapevine 
do-ce-do! 

You Mavericks, jine the round-up—jes’ skip her 
waterfall! 

O Exes, chase yer squirrels, an’ cut ‘em ter 
one side, 

Spur Treadwell to the center, with Cross P 
Charley’s bride. 

Doc Hollis down the middle, an’ 
ladies’ chain, 

Varn Andrews, pen the fillies in big T Diamond’s 
train, 

All pull yer freight tergether, neow swallow fork 
and change, 

Big Boston, lead the trail herd through Little 
Pitchfork’s range, 

Purr round yer gentle pussies, neow rope ‘em! 
Balance all!” 


‘round ’em—all hands 


twine the 


Little Pitchfork, as a title, reveals the 
cowboy’s well-known tendency to bestow 
nicknames. They summed up personal 
history and portrayed personal charac- 
teristics. In J. Frank Dobie’s descrip- 
tion of “The Brush Country,” he tells of 
“Four Horsemen” who scouted in that 
country during the seventies. One of 
them came from Kentucky, and he was 
called the Kentucky Colonel. Another 
had a bullet hole through his ear, and he 
was recognized as Gotch. A third, who 
was very slender, was known as Slim. 
The fourth received an equally ap- 
propriate tag. Every ranch in the coun- 
try could duplicate this aptness. 


Their 








The one word of Texas origin which 
has most enlivened the language is “Mav- 
erick.” Your dictionary will probably 
say: “Maverick—an unbranded animal, 
particularly a calf, a word which came 
from Samuel Maverick, who refrained 
from branding his cattle; the word has 
come to designate a brand used by a 
cattleman who makes a practice of ap- 
propriating stray, unbranded cattle, es- 
pecially calves. Hence, something ob- 
tained dishonestly, by appropriating to 
one’s use, as unbranded cattle or un- 
occupied land.” But my understanding 
of the history of the word does not allow 
me to stigmatize Mr. Maverick. It ap- 
pears that once, in an early day, he 
owned a large herd of cattle on Padre 
Island. He did not brand on the Island, 
for he was the sole owner. When he 
started his herd to market, a hurricane 
stampeded it. In gathering up the scat- 
tered cattle after the storm, a Negro 
innocently brought a number of calves 
into the round-up which had not belonged 
to the original herd. The circumstances 
gave rise to talk which eventuated in the 
reprehensible practice among the un- 
scrupulous, and so the incident has con- 
tributed a new and graphic word to the 
English language. 

To me, the cowboy’s most telling voca- 
bles are those which have to do with mo- 
tion. Consider the following: “vamoose,” 
“mosie,” “lope,” “frisky,” “skittish,” 
“jamboree,” “flyin? herd,” ‘“clashin’ 
horns.” 

Those which describe vices and virtues 
are keen, but not altogether original: 
“vellow,” “sneak,” “steel,” “sand.” Of 
epithets and expletives, the cowboy had a 
superabundance, and he could probably 
employ his “cuss words” more effectively 
than any one on this planet. The exact 
sizzlers are too much for me, but it 
might be interesting to see them cata- 
logued, those premier cuss words! 

But who can encompass the cowboy’s 
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lingo? Whether terms for the newcomer, 
like “tenderfoot,” or designations for 
such persons as “squatters,” “nesters,” 
“drifters,” “rustlers”; whether words de- 
scriptive of mounts, like “pony,” “mus- 
tang,” “bronco,” or for his habitat, such 
as “dugout,” “shack,” “hacienda,” 
“campin’-spot”; whether those which 
designated his food, like “frijoles,” “dog- 
bread,” “taller,” “heifer’s-delight,” “son- 
of-a-gun stew”; or those which recognized 
the growth on the floor of the near- 
desert, such as “grass,” “mesquite,” 
“cactus,” “shinnery,” “chapparal,” “hua- 
jilla,” “cat’s-claw”; whether the “round- 
up,” “remuda” (pronounced “remoother,” 
all the horses of a cow outfit, consisting 
usually of about a hundred), “corral,” 
“holdin’-pen,” the ‘“chuckwagon,” or 
“grub”; whether “longhorns,” “white- 
faces,” “blackmulies,” “brindles,” or 


words which pictured the mesas, moun- 
tains, draws, and canyons—no word was 
a mere name; it became the symbol of a 


larger idea, the technique of range phi- 
losophy, the means of registering human 
experience, metaphors by which the world 
was transfigured into poetry. 

Guns, with their lethal capacity, have 
greatly “pepped up” the Southwestern 
speech. “I dusted him on both sides,” 
observed one of the pals of Billy the Kid 
in a New Mexico feud, when the com- 
panion of that most notable of all bandits 


had shot a man through the heart. Bul- 
lets would “whiz,” “rip,” “hiss,” “buzz 
like angry bumblebees.” Clicking Win- 
chesters, Sharp’s rifles, Colts, carbines, 
double-action revolvers in the hair-trigger 
age, were common. In the hands of cat- 
tle thieves, rustlers, stage robbers, cow- 
punchers, nesters, drifters, all indiscrimi- 
nately mixed without regard to merit or 
blame, they left many a mark. Long 
after those exciting days have become 
epic in history, peaceable men and gentle 
women find their vocabularies enlarged 
and quickened by the nouns and verbs 
which are reminiscent of earlier times. 

John A. Lomax, of the University of 
Texas, shows us, in some verses of a cow- 
boy who is about to “lay ’em down,” 
just how sacred all these images have 
come to be: 


“I’m ridin’ west on a trail alone, 

On a trail that’s dim and a trail unknown, 
That’s leadin’ on to the settin’ sun, 
Where camp is made and the trail is done, 
And the herd’s at rest from the reekin’ 
And bedded down and the night is still. 


mill 


“I’m on my way, for the round-up waits, 
And the driftin’ brands at the corral gates, 
And the trail is closed, and I shan’t come back, 
For I'm ridin’ west on a wind-swept track. 


“Oh, I’m ridin’ slow, for I’d like to know 

That the trail leads straight where the riders go; 
But the star mirage with its beaming light 
Keeps callin’ me—so I must be right; 

And I'll follow on, though the road be strange, 
To the home corral on the unknown range.” 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in THE Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’ Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


PSEUDO REVIEWERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Each month I read through about twenty poetry 
magazines. In most of them I find reviews of 
recent books of poetry. These reviews, for the 
most part, are written by one of the editors of 
the magazine in question, though some magazines 
favor non-staff reviewers. In this day of over- 
night poetry magazines, most any one can call 
himself an editor and get by with it ... but when 
that self-created editor becomes a reviewer, it is 
a different story and that, if you will pardon the 
tangent, is the “story” I wish to write in this 
instance. 

There are several kinds of reviewers, ranging 
from excellent to worse than crude; this, contrary 
to the opinion of self-styled reviewers, is due to 
the fact that the qualifications for a reviewer are 
exacting in the extreme. It should be evident to 
us all that the qualifications for a reviewer of 
poetry are: (a.) A thorough knowledge of 
poetry; its structure, aim, possibilities, and limita- 
tions. This knowledge should be the outgrowth 
of actual study of the best poetry available, past 
and contemporary. (b.) Honesty; by which is 
meant the ability to judge poetry honestly and 
not, as many reviewers are, to be influenced by 
friendship, money, or fear of “hurting” some one. 
Give each poet his due, whether it be good or 
bad. (c.) Fairness; a reviewer should not con- 
sider a review he writes as a vehicle for “throw- 
ing dirt” at the author of the book. If he has 
a grudge against the poet, let him take it out 
on him in some other way and not be a cad hiding 
behind a false review. 

Some may think of other qualifications which a 
reviewer should have, but I believe that these 
three will be, if not sufficient, at least satisfactory. 
And now that we know the attributes of a real 
reviewer, let us turn to a few of those unqualified 
and self-appointed reviewers who are having such 


wonderful times in this Leyday of American 
poetry. 

First is Jimmy: Jimmy belongs to that circle 
of want-to-be poets which is so prominent just 
now in middle-Western and Eastern cities; this 
circle has as its main object the lauding of each 
and every member’s work, regardless of its real 
poetic value. If you are of this circle you are 
placed astraddle of Pegasus; if you are not a 
member, Pegasus is taught to kick at you. Jimmy 
is unqualified as a reviewer because his opinions 
are biased and are susceptible to money or the 
lack of it; further, he has been known to reverse 
stated and published opinions or reviews in per- 
sonal letters to the authors concerned .. . in 
other words, he “crawfishes” . . . when those 
authors jump on him for a false review. 

Second is Isaac: Isaac is another editor and has 
created quite a reputation for himself as a gossip- 
monger. He is also a book publisher on the pay- 
as-you-enter basis. Each year he puts out an 
anthology to which he invites certain fairly well- 
known poets to contribute. Then he lists their 
names when he asks the less known poets to pay 
for the “privilege” of appearing in his wonderful 
Blah-Blah, “reviewed by outstanding critics,” ac- 
cording to Isaac, but I have found that most of 
these said outstanding critics fail to stand out 
very far in the literary world. Isaac is a good 
sport, though. He will actually take a poem 
(submitted by each of the paid poets for his 
anthologies) good or bad, out of a batch of poems, 
jingles, or verses . . . you see Isaac has to do 
that in order to get the dear poet’s money! 

Third is Percival: Percival is a doctor of litera- 
ture in a certain university, who has practically 
forced himself on the staff of a literary magazine 
and has been accepted by an editor who believed 
that anything with a doctor’s degree tied to it 
would make an excellent critic of poetry for his 
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magazine. He knows hig Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Byron, Whittier, Emerson, and Poe... 
he knows these, some of their poems, their be- 
liefs, and poetic technique to perfection, but so 
far as the poets who have “arrived” since 1900, 
well, that is a different tale, he never heard of 
them or else “they are so small compared with 
the masters, ahem!” These professors forget one 
of the first requisites of the theory of Education: 
“Keep abreast of modern methods and practices.” 
Understand, I do not say this is true of all pro- 
fessors or doctors of literature in our universities 
and colleges. Some of them keep up with this 
changing poetry of ours and can talk about it 
intelligently. 

Fourth are those reviewers who have published 
(usually at their own expense) a book or two of 
verse and, therefore, believe that they are quali- 
fied to review books by other poets. Such re- 
viewers invariably ‘tiave formulated personal 
requisites for poetry: for one, all poetry that is 
not emotional is poor; for another, poetry about 
machinery seems terrible because he sees no 
beauty in the whir of motors; for yet another, 
all poetry must be &{a-Ezra-Pound. If it shows 
the least bit of form, it is not poetry. And so it 
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goes. On the other hand, these same reviewers 
would very likely praise a book to the skies if it 
were written by a friend ... the real quality of 
the book would not be at issue, just a case, you 
know, of you-pat-me-and-I’]l-pat-you. 

All these classes are doing great injustices 
daily to any number of young and promising 
poets. These reviewers are not peculiar to our 
times; Byron, Goethe, Boccaccio, Longfellow, Poe, 
and countless other poets had to fight against 
hostile critics who denounced them as scribblers 
and worse, but they kept their heads above water 
and went on writing, and won! It is in the cause 
of the new and unrecognized poet that I have 
written this article. Let us have honest and un- 
biased reviews; give each poet his due, good or 
bad; and last, let us answer this question: How 
can we get rid of the pseudo-reviewer, or at least 
put a “curb” in his activities? I shall appreciate 
your answers to that question. Perhaps from 
your several answers we can get material for an 
article that will be valuable to us all. Send your 
answers to the editor of this magazine. 


D. Maitland Bushby. 
Humboldt, Arizona. 


e VISUALIZING 


Editor, the Forum: 

To me, one of the greatest aids to the fiction 
writer for breathing vividness and forcefulness 
into his work is the ability to visualize clearly. 
This ability is, of course, to be presumed as going 
more-or less hand in hand with creative imagina- 
tion. However, they are not necessarily “com- 
panionates.”. The creations called forth by one’s 
imagination may remain indistinct, obscure—mere 
vagaries. It is through visualization that they 
are vitalized, made to simulate reality. 

Many trained writers of fiction are able to do 
clear visualizing as they rapidly write or type. 
Nevertheless, nearly every one, whether expe- 
rienced or inexperienced, is almost sure to reach 
certain stages in his work when this faculty fails 
to function properly—becomes fogged or slug- 
gish. Perhaps, for instance, one is delineating a 
character, sketching a bit of background, or pilot- 
ing the prospective reader through some situation 
of action or emotion. If so, and if there be any 
doubt of the illusion of reality being achieved, 
it is then well for one to sit back, close his eyes, 
and endeavor to coax forth upon the mirror of 
the mind that person, place, or activity for care- 
ful review. How does this character look, act, 
talk? What are his mannerisms? Does he seem 
real, human? Could you, if you were an artist 
with a brush, paint that scene you seek to depict 


YET ANOTHER 


Editor, the Forum: 

Card-indexing and cross-indexing can, of course, 
be carried too far, even to the point of becoming 
an obsession. And the young writer, waiting for 


with words, instead? Or, finally, can you see— 
well, your villian creep through the window out 
of the moonlit night and grope his way across 
the darkened room to your heroine’s bedside, 
with a knife in his upraised hand? 

The ability to visualize clearly, to the extent 
that one is able actually to see and to feel, is an 
aid to the fiction writer, both in the writing 
process and as a means of checking up on the 
work when finished. It should be brought into 
practice both before and after the act of putting 
the words on paper. Especially is it helpful in 
testing one’s work in reference to the possible 
reaction it will incite from the reader. As the 
writer, endeavor to analyze your own reactions— 
ask yourself, for instance, if you merely imagine 
emotion, or if, as a result of imagination vital- 
ized, you really experience emotion. There is 
a vast difference. 

Visualizing after this manner also stimulates 
the writer to more rapid and continuous produc- 
tion. To some fiction writers, no doubt, the 
ability has come unconsciously, naturally; others 
have acquired it from training. All successful 


ones possess it. Certainly it is well worth culti- 
vating. 


Charles Alma Byers. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CARD-INDEX 


divine inspiration, is particularly prone to fall a 
victim, under the impression that he is attending 
to the “business side of writing.” 

Nevertheless, a journal’s index is one which 
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really does prove itself useful and well worth the 
time spent in compiling it. 

There should be a card for each publication to 
which work has been submitted, with the name 
of the paper written in bold letters across the 
top. The columns should be headed “Work Sent,” 
“Subject,” “Title Submitted,” “Title Published,” 
“Length,” “Date Sent,” “Date Returned,” “Date 
Published,” “Date Paid,” and “Remarks.” 

Thus, one can see at a glance that an article on 
“health,” originally entitled “Sunlight—Real and 
Artificial,” but appearing under “This Sunlight 
Craze,” in length “500 words,” was submitted on 
the “3rd. January,” published on the “9th. Janu- 
ary,” and paid for on the “15th. February.” In 
the “Remarks” column might be noted that a 
letter of acceptance was received on the 6th. 
January. Such a record is valuable. One can 
see at once whether a certain paper habitually 
returns stories but accepts articles, which sub- 
jects are most frequently accepted and which 
rejected, whether the titles submitted are suit- 


able to the style of the paper, or whether they 
invariably have to be altered, and the length 
of story or article preferred. 

The “dates” columns tell whether it is usual for 
that paper to hold work for long before publica- 
tion and also indicate payment policies. Some 
papers pay on acceptance; some at the beginning, 
others in the middle, of the month following 
publication. These cards are useful, too, when 
planning out new work, as one can see immedi- 
ately if the “Weekly Whatnot” has already two 
or three articles in hand and is, presumably, not 
requiring anything else for the moment. “Re- 
marks” might show whether an account has to 
be sent in, whether the work is very much edited 
before publication, whether suggestions for illus- 
trations are welcomed, etc., etc. An index built 
up on these lines will soon become an indis- 
pensable supplement to the “Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year Book.” 

Mrs. G. Barry. 
London, England. 


WHEN THE HOMEMAKER WRITES 


Editor, the Forum: 

The butcher, the baker, and the electrical lamp 
salesman are all grist for the mill of the house- 
wife with literary aspirations. 

The embryo woman writer, who deserts her col- 
lege classroom or her newspaper job to become 
a wife and mother, has visions of combining 


housekeeping with a career. The writer of ex- 
ceptional talent or even the mediocre writer living 
in a big city finds this comparatively easy. 

But the average woman, living in a small city 
or town where opportunities are more limited 
and competent household help difficult to get or 
perhaps beyond her means, feels discouraged 
often when attempting to gain a foothold in the 
writing world. This article is intended to show 
the first steps of the way to such novices, of 
whom I am one. 

Breaking into the trade press magazines is easy 
for a woman if she will begin with those maga- 
zines for which she is especially qualified to write. 

The head of the lamp department in my favor- 
ite department store told me how he increased 
the sale of lamps, and “Electrical Dealer” bought 
the story. A hosiery salesman explained his 
unique buying system, and “Boot and Shoe 
Recorder” took that one. 

When the oldest hotel in our city remodeled, 
“Hotel Management” paid me twenty dollars to 
tell them about it. They also paid our local 
commercial photographer for especially posed 
pictures to illustrate this story. 

There is material for a trade press yarn in 
every successful store or department doing busi- 
ness in an unusual way. Pictures increase the 
chances of selling a story by at least fifty per 
cent. I have sold stories about my favorite con- 
fectionery store, my milkman, my milliner, and 
the man from whom I buy my shoes. I am 


constantly discovering more story sources than I 
have time to develop. 

In the beginning I bought a portable type- 
writer, several up-to-date books listing markets, 
plenty of typewriter paper, stamps, and manilla 
envelopes. A good kodak is an additional asset 
if you have time to do your own photography, 
but the proper kind is rather expensive. 

Besides the trade press magazines, there are 
many other markets readily accessible to the 
housewife. One housekeeper in our town has 
charge of the Sunday book page in the local 
newspaper, another writes the lovelorn column, 
a third capitalizes her hobby in a series of gar- 
dening articles. 

Garden and Home magazines are open to the 
woman who can furnish them with the type of 
material they require, suitably illustrated. 

Women’s magazines have contests and regular 
markets for such things as recipes, childish say- 
ings, and methods of child training. A study of 
these magazines will reveal their specific needs. 

The housewife who has no children or who has 
competent help may profitably conduct a weekly 
or daily newspaper shopping column in her local 
newspaper. In a larger city, where advertising 
rates are higher, it would be possible to make 
more and there would be a chance for a daily 
column, Then, too, the conductor of a shopping 
column discovers many opportunities for publicity 
and trade press writing in the course of her work. 

The woman writer with a bent for nature study 
or science will find a connection with Science 
Service profitable. They pay about one cent 4 
word for regular news stories and a higher rate 
for illustrated Sunday features. They are anxious 
to get regular correspondents in many localities. 


Ruth Cassidy. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A contimuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


AsEt’s PuotrocrapHic Weexiy — 515 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, is inter- 
ested in articles, from 1,000 to 2,000 
words, about portrait studios and their 
methods. Payment is from ten dollars 
to fifteen dollars an article, depending on 
its value, and is made on the fifteenth 
of the month following acceptance. 
Material is rarely held more than two 


or three days for decision. Charles Abel, 
editor. 


BiapE AND Lepcer—W. D. Boyce Co., 
510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., is 
in the market for “good, clean fiction 
of the romance, adventure, or ‘happi- 


ness’ class—especially fiction with a 


small-town background, ranging from 
1,000 to 3,500 words in length. Excep- 
tionally strong ‘short’ stories from 1,000 
to 1,650 words are also desired. Sex 
and problem stories are not wanted.” 
William Fleming French, editor. 


Dry Goons Economist—239 W. 39th 
St., New York, wants articles on store 
operation, on economic tendencies affect- 
ing store business, ete. Payment is 
made the tenth of the month following 
acceptance, at the rate of one and one- 


half to two cents a word. 
Hastings, editor. 


Ernest C. 


Tue Ervupe—1712 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is looking for articles 
“seeking to help the student and teacher 
of music to do their work in an easier, 
a better, or a more interesting way, and 
to add to their general musical culture.” 
Articles should be from 150 to 2,200 
words. Payment is at the rate of five 
dollars per column, on_ publication. 
James Francis Cooke, editor. 


ExcirEMENT—79 Seventh Ave. New 
York, uses “short stories, complete 
novels, novelettes, and poetry. All mate- 
rial must be thrilling, super-action 
work.” Payment varies, on acceptance. 
Lawrence Lee, editor. 


Tue Hicu Roav—810 Broadway, Nash- 
vile, Tenn., is a weekly twenty-four-page 
paper, designed for college-age groups 
and older. Fiction, 2,500 to 3,000 
words; non-fiction, 1,500 to 2,000 words, 
preferably with photographs or illustra- 
tions; and short poems, of eight to 
thirty lines, are desired. First American 
serial rights are purchased. Payment 
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is one-half cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. R. L. Hunt, editor. 


Home Dicest—7310 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., is a bi-monthly house 
organ sponsored by The Battle Creek 
Food Company. ‘The following are its 
present needs: articles on _ interior 
decoration; fiction, poetry, and articles 
pertaining to homes; short poems per- 
tinent to various seasons of the year; 
and children’s stories. Length limit, 
1,500 words. Payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of two cents a 
word. C. Harry Nims, editor. 


INDEPENDENT Woman—1819 Broadway, 
New York, is a magazine for modern 
business and professional women, cover- 
ing a wide range of business and profes- 
sional activities. “Particularly inter- 
ested in personality stories and women 
who have succeeded, and in articles deal- 
ing with practical phases of the business 
woman’s problem.” Occasionally uses a 
little light verse. Payment is made on 
acceptance. Helen Havener, editor. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE Press, formerly located 
at Oberlin, Ohio, has moved to Elyria, 
Ohio. Mr. Charles W. Lawrence, editor, 
reports that they are no longer inter- 
ested in receiving manuscripts or pic- 
tures, as all material used in their 
syndicates is supplied by their own staff. 


Joun Martin’s Boox—300 Fourth Ave., 
New York, needs fiction for older readers, 
up to 2,000 words; for tiny children, up 
to 1,000 words, on the following sub- 
jects: adventure, real life, imaginative 
and fanciful fiction “of a virile kind.” 
Non-fiction on the following subjects is 
also desired: Bible, history, nature, 
handicraft. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of one cent a word 
and up. Helen Waldo, associate editor. 


Tue Kerystone—The Keystone Publish- 
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St., Philadelphia, Pa., is “always inter- 
ested in obtaining good, concisely written 
articles on general merchandising mate- 
rial for jewelers, stories of high-grade 
credit jewelers, as well as articles dealing 
with Art and Gift Departments in 
jewelry stores. Good photographs are 
always a valuable adjunct.” Rates vary 
from one cent a word up, depending on 
the value of the material. Authors should 
query the magazine before writing 
articles. H. P. Bridge, Jr., editor. 


Luccace anp Hanpsacs—1181 Broad- 
way, New York, lists the following re- 
quirements: “Articles describing new busi- 
ness methods, clever window trims, in- 
terior arrangements, training of sales 
people, credits advertising, etc., are al- 
ways desired if they are actually in use. 
Pictures should invariably accompany 
manuscripts.” Stories of leather goods 
stores or of handbag sections in depart- 
ment stores will be given prompt and 
careful attention. Material must always 
be based on a merchandise practice actu- 
ally in use by some member of the trade. 
The editors state that payment will be 
made at an acceptable rate. 


Nomav—150 Lafayette St., New York, 
wants “articles on any subject that will 
interest a traveler. Manuscripts on 
various sections of the United States are 
particularly desired. The style should 
be lively and compact and real humor 
will be very much appreciated.” Length 
limit, 2,000 words. While photographs 
are not necessary, it is, of course, prefer- 
able to have good photographs accom- 
pany manuscripts. Payment is made on 
publication, at the rate of two to three 
cents a word. Thomas Brodix, editor. 


Tire anp Auto Accessory Torics—250 
West 57th St., New York, has the fol- 
lowing needs: “Success stories of tire 
and auto accessory dealers, particularly 


ing Company, Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race those operating stations supplying all 
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service necessary for a car except motor 
repairs. These stories should be ac- 
companied by a photograph of the sub- 
ject’s place of business. Also interested 
in successful attention-getters and ad- 
vertising employed by dealers. Whenever 


Prize Offers 


Joun Simon GuccenHemm Memoriar 
Founpation—Henry Allen Moe, Secre- 
tary, 551 Fifth Ave., New York., offers 
a number of fellowships, tenable abroad 
under the freest possible conditions, for 
research in any field of knowledge and for 
creative work in any of the fine arts, in- 
cluding music. The fellowships are open 
to men or women, married or unmarried, 
citizens of the United States (or, in ex- 
ceptional case, to permanent residents 
who are not citizens) irrespective of race, 
color, or creed. No hard and fast age 
limits are prescribed, but the trustees ex- 
pect that ordinarily holders will be not 
younger than twenty-five and not older 
than thirty-five.- The stipend will nor- 
mally not exceed $2,500 for a period of 
twelve months, and the appointment will 
usually be made for one year. Candi- 
dates in the fine arts must have already 
demonstrated unusual ability and must 
present definite plans for their proposed 
foreign study. Fellows are expected to 
present a complete report to the Founda- 
tion on retiring from their fellowships, 
and informal reports at such times as the 
Foundation may suggest. Final selec- 
tions for the coming year have just been 
announced. Applications must be made by 
November 15 of any year on blanks se- 
cured from the Secretary at the address 
listed above. 


Ravio Boox Cuat—75 Varick St., New 
York, offers prizes of $100, $50, and 
$25 for the best original reviews written 
by a radio listener of one of the books 
discussed by Alexander Woollcott in the 
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possible, samples of advertising, etc., 
should accompany these articles. Articles 
should run from 1,200 to 2,000 words. 
Payment, three-quarters of a cent a 
word, on publication; photographs, 
$2.50.” Thomas McAuliffe, editor. 


and Awards 


weekly book review hour known as “The 
Early Bookworm.” This radio program 
is conducted over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on Tuesday evenings at 
7:45 P. M. Reviews should not exceed 
three hundred words, and must be sub- 
mitted to the Prize Contest Editor, as 
above. Contest closes December 3, 1930. 
The judges will be book editors of lead- 
ing publishing houses. Mr. Woollcott 
will announce the winners in his broad- 
cast of December 16. 


Scripner’s Macazine—597 Fifth Ave., 
New York, offers prizes of $25, $15, and 
two of $5 for the best criticism in not 
more than 500 words of the long story 
which appears in the November issue of 
Scribner’s entitled “Hard Wood,” by 
W. R. Burnett. No manuscripts will be 
returned. Contest closes November 15th. 
Winners will be announced in the Janu- 
ary issue. Address material to Reader 
Contest, as above. 


Tue Yate Series or Youncer Ports— 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 
is open to American writers under thirty 
who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions are held twice 
each year, closing May 1 and Novem- 
ber 1. The best MS. is published at the 
expense of the Yale University Press, the 
author receiving the usual 10% royalty. 
Each volume contains 50-75 pages, with 
one poem to a page. 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce that 
the $50 prize offered for the best con- 
structive suggestion for selling more 
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books, based on “Books: Their Place in 
a Democracy,” by R. L. Duffus, was 
awarded to Charles F. Brockmann, a 
representative of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. The prize-winning essay ap- 
peared in the Publishers’ Weekly for 
October 18th. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $560 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July WRITER. 

BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$25 for best poem in each issue from March through 
November, 1930; $100 to poet whose work in the mag- 
azine has been most consistently good during 1930; 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—aApril, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931; $20 to any contributor for best 
poem published in magazine during 1930. See April 
and July WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR-DOUBLEDAY, DORAN COM- 
PANY—Contest Editor, 1050 No. La Salle 8t., Chi- 
cago, Ill Annual prize of $3,000 for best novel of 
at least 70,000 words, by undergraduate in an Ameri- 
can or Canadian university, or by any one out of 
school not more than one year. See August WRITER. 


THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $25 for 
best poem in Winter issue, and $650 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


FORUM AND CENTURY—Contest Editor, 441 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. $250, $150, and $100 for papers 
giving twelve most important dates in world history 
with reasons for your choice. Length, 1,200 words. 
Closes Dec. 1, 1930. See October WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK—55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monthly prize of $25 for best essay of 250 words on 
“My Favorite Story and Why.” See June WRITER. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—Contest Editors, 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York. $500, $250, ten of $100, twenty- 
five of $50, forty of $25, and one hundred of $10, 
for best individual votes on America’s twelve greatest 
women now living. Letter giving reasons should be 
limited to 200 words. Closes December 20, 1930. See 
October WRITER. 


GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS—Ottawa, Canada. 

$2,600, $1,500, and $1,000 for best novel submitted 
by December 1, 1930. Open to Canadians by birth 
or adoption, whether now living in Canada or abroad. 
See April WRITER. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS—i9 East 33rd St., New 
York. $10,000 for best unpublished novel by Ameri- 
can citizen submitted before February 1, 1931. See 
June WRITER. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND MONT- 
REAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. $600 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S8t., Dallas, 
Texas. $1 for each line accepted in the “Dollar-A- 
Line Contest."”" See July and October WRITER. 


KERMIS—N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Prizes of $126, $60, $30, 
and $15 for one-act plays dealing sympathetically 
with some phase of country life. Closes Dec 1. See 
June WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—15 Gramercy Park, New 
York, $3,000 for best work on ‘“‘The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May WRITER. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY—Prize Contest Edi- 
tor, Play Department, 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$2,600, $1,000, $750, $500, and $250 for three-act plays 
taking 2 to 3 hours. Closes December, 1930. See Sep- 
tember WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life.” $1,500 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult January Prize 
Offers. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 

ALVAN T. SIMONDS NINTH ANNUAL ECONOMIC 
CONTEST—Contest Editor, Simonds Saw and Steel 
Co., 470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. $1,000 and $500 
for essays on: “Government Interference with the 
Free Play of Economic Forces.”” Limit, 2,500 words. 
Closes December 31, 1930. See October WRITER. 
STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April WRITER. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published «a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue series of prizes for book reviews will extend through the 
December number, but thereafter regular rates will apply to 
all reviews submitted in accordance with the requirements 
printed herewith. The first prize for November is awarded for 
the first two reviews by Agnes De Lano, Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts. 


Tue Greex Way. By Edith Hamilton. 
New York: Norton and Son, 1930. 


Edith Hamilton, in “The Greek Way,” 
displays a distinct aptness for her chosen 
task. Her book is built with a conscious- 
ness of form, with that balance, born of 
orderliness, which ever associates itself 
with things Greek. The material is re- 
warding, the analyses clever, and the 
style lucid through the author’s gift for 
trenchant phrase tempered by the re- 
straints of good taste and careful think- 
ing. 

Miss Hamilton attributes to the Greeks 
an innate “insistence upon freedom,” 
which she finds basic to their “supremacy 
of mind.” She discusses the vitality of 
Greek life, in contrast to the lethargy 
of other ancient civilizations, and points 
to analogous contrasts between the East 
and West today. Of India she says, 
“The wayfarer sheltering for the night 
in an abandoned house does not care to 
mend the roof the rain drops through, 
and a people, living in such wretchedness 
that their one comfort is to deny the im- 
portance of the facts of earthly life, will 
not try to better them. India has gone 
the way of things that are not seen until 
the things that are seen have become in- 
visible.” 

How different is this Oriental mysticism 
from the Greek love of reality, that 
weighs, in an even balance, the material 
against the spiritual! She discusses the 
Greek joy in living, but intimates that 
“in his moment of keenest joy, the Greek 
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never loses his awareness of the uncer- 
tainty which broods over all life. Life is 
a zestful adventure because of the Fates, 
never, in spite of them.” And here are 
implications indeed! 

In revealing the Greek distaste for any 
sentiment capable of obscuring the truth, 
she makes some interesting studies in 
comparative literature. Her skill in con- 
trasting the Bible, Milton, and Shake- 
speare with the great writers of Greek 
tragedy, gives the book flavor and sub- 
stance. She evolves a definition of tragedy 
well worth remembering. “Tragedy is 
Pain transmuted into Exaltation by the 
alchemy of Poetry.” 

“The Greek Way” has much to offer 
the modern reader. It is provocative 
without being in the least startling; it is 
stimulating, but not at the expense of a 
quiet thoughtfulness; and it evokes a 
great civilization out of the past, until 
we feel the poignant verities that gave 
rise to its “calm serenity that the world 
has yet to see again.” 


Littte Novers. By Arthur Schnitzler. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1930. 


Arthur Schnitzler again takes his pen 
in hand, and in “Little Novels” he runs 
the gamut of narrative subtleties, rang- 
ing from the thing that is frankly and 
rankly sophisticated to that which is 
deeply and wincingly touching. He is, 
as ever, incisive in his manner, as well as 
in his observation. Whatever there is of 
poetry in his style (and there is a good 
deal of it there), comes from the harmony 




















of his powers to feel intensely and to see 
deeply. It never derives from any senti- 
mental desire to linger lovingly over 
something deliciously appealing. People, 
settings, and situations define themselves 
so sharply, and force a concentration so 
acute, that a sense of life’s actual and in- 
evitable pressure is inescapable. 

Schnitzler has made use of such story- 
material as would delight the hearts of 
the Freudians, the Adlerians, and the 
Jungists, but never once does he forsake 
the language of the story-teller for the 
lingo of the psychologist. This is a dis- 
tinct relief in these psychoanalytical 
days. 

There is an ironic and sophisticated 
humor about the stories, exemplified, for 
instance, in “The Death of the Baron,” 
whose hero drops dead, duped by his 
mistress and her lover more completely 
than man has ever been duped before. 
Again, there is a wistfulness that goes 
the length of tragedy, in a story like 
“Blind Geronimo and His Brother.” 
Schnitzler, it seems to me, has an almost 
Slavic love of the contemplation of hu- 
manity’s deep needs and even deeper 
futilities. But with it he has an urbanity 
that quite cancels the appearance of a 
too ‘great sobriety. L’Allegro can read 
him delightedly for his trivial realities, 
and I] Penseroso can take him to some 
“high, lonely tower” and ponder the 
eternal verities. 


Sictrry, Istanp or Fire. By Donald 
Ordway. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Co., 1930. 


Reviewed by Grace May Stutsman 


In “Sicily, Island of Fire,” Mr. Ord- 
way has combined the whimsical and the 
matter-of-fact into a singularly fascinat- 
ing piece of literary pie . . . some 
of it spicy, some of it rich, a good bit of 
it meaty, but none of it indigestible. The 
brief preface disarms the reader of any 
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prejudice against travel books, and with 
the first paragraphs, the author proceeds 
to plunge us into the very heart of 
Sicily. “Here,” he says, “is such beauty 
that one walks softly and is hushed, and 
here is stark, forbidding severity and 
barrenness. Over it all stands Etna; 
giver of a hot exhaustless fer- 
tility, an extravagant richness of earth, 
and the wanton destroyer of that earth. 
The inherent uncertainty, the 
constant excitement and tension of Sicily 
is voleanic. One never knows. ‘Tomor- 
row perhaps—?” 
“Northerners do not live in Sicily. . . . 
Of a sudden they go away. Is it fear of 
eruption and destruction signalled by the 
floating plume of yellow smoke, of the 
focused, concentric swirl of Sicilian life, or 
that half-mad clangor of Sicilian bells, of 
roosters crowing through the dark nights and 
dogs that never sleep; of cliffs that drop too 
far, too suddenly, into a sea too blue? . . 
Sicily is intense drama on too small a stage. 


Three hours at such a play—yes, but please, 
no more.” 


How may one resist reading on and 
on, just one chapter more, until one finds, 
to his astonishment, that the final page 
lies beneath his fingers? Sicilian re- 
ligious festivals, with the attendant ex- 
hibition of the Sicilian saints, grotesque 
or otherwise (one, we remember was 
decorated with carrots and cabbages), 
these, in combination with the barter of 
pots and pans, make fascinating read- 
ing. Says the author, “A foreigner is 
never sure whether he is watching a re- 
ligious ritual or Bacchic carnival, and 
concludes that it must be a peculiar 
Sicilian mixture of the two.” 

For those who like a bit of history in 
a travel mixture, Mr. Ordway proffers 
two chapters: “The Greek Island” and 
“The Norman Island,” each replete in 
clear-cut sentences packed with valuable 
reference information. More poetic, 
strange as it may seem, is the chapter 
on “Kitchen Carnival.” The reader is 
advised to provide himself with a bit of 
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fruit or a cracker before commencing it, 
else he will find himself striding with no 
uncertain tread toward the cookie jar or 
the refrigerator, before continuing to the 
next chapter on “The Madonna of the 
Hill,” who, legend has it, could never be 
made to abide in the large and beautiful 
edifice erected for her in the valley, but 
persisted in flight after flight to the hills 
until the peasant folk at last took the 
hint and built her a shrine in those hills 
where she dwelt quietly and peacefully 
henceforth. 

All too soon comes the brief but 
poignant trip “Around the Island,” dur- 
ing which Mr. Ordway makes introduc- 
tion to Messina, and the “carrozza” 
driver who “told us with pride that he 
had pulled himself out of the wreckage 
of the earthquake, more dead than alive 
some twenty years ago. He offered to 
show us the exact spot, but we declined 
with thanks.” ‘Thence we are taken to 
Tindari; to Palermo, “a little Paris gone 
south”; to Segesta, with its amusing 
episode of the signora who took a donkey 
ride; to Trapani; to Marsala and to a 
dozen other places, stimulating to both 
author and reader alike, until one finally 
reaches Taormina and bids a reluctant 
farewell to Mr. Ordway and his little 
Island of Fire. Photographs of unusual 
charm, together with pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by the author, provide added in- 
terest in a travel book decidedly out of 
the ordinary. 


ApvENTURES IN Dish GarDENING. By 
Patten Beard. New York: A. T. De 
La Mare Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by Betty Heard 


While this small but generously illus- 
trated volume will make delightful read- 
ing for any day in the year, it seems a 
very timely book for just this season. 
Fall is here and soon our gardens will be 
bare. 


Let us bring them inside and, un- 
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der Miss Beard’s explicit directions and 
helpful guidance, enjoy the beauty of 
growing things all winter. 

Miss Beard, in adapting the Japanese 
dish garden to our Western civilization, 
has opened a new field for those who love 
to create and own beautiful things. Step 
by step, from the assembling of the 
necessary tools and the choosing of the 
most adaptable dishes, to the actual 
planting of the miniature shrubs and the 
peopling of the tiny living scene with 
clay and china figures, Miss Beard shows 
us exactly what to do and how to do it. 

A chapter on the various types of 
dish gardens that may be made is fol- 
lowed by one telling how to care for 
them to keep them green and healthy. 
The next chapter opens our eyes to the 
many and varied réles a dish garden may 
play. In school, library, or home—as a 
centrepiece for a very special meal—on 
the table beside a sick bed,—the dish 
garden makes a delightful, colorful, and 
different addition. 

The last half of the book is devoted 
entirely to more than fifty clear-cut 
photographs of gardens that Miss Beard 
has created herself. These pictures are 
little works of art in themselves. Each 
one is accompanied by explicit instruc- 
tions as to how to make that particular 
garden. The subjects are as varied as 
they are fascinating: “The Fairy Ring,” 
“The Camel Train,” “The Grove of 
Buddha,” ‘“Hallowe’en: the Witch’s 
Brew,” “The Pathway of Life,” “St. 
Francis and the Birds”; and the book 
concludes with a list of seventy-four 
more possible subjects. Thus, an un- 
usual and never-ending source of interest, 
amusement, and instruction, a dish gar- 
den is, as Miss Beard herself expresses it, 
“a thing of beauty” and, therefore, “a 
joy forever.” 

Besides being a joy to read, threaded 
through as it is with poetry, “Adven- 
tures in Dish Gardening” is one of the 








most inspirational and helpful publica- 
tions of the year. Read it and you will 
hold summer in your heart for an hour. 
Follow out its suggestions and you will 
hold summer in your home all year! 


Tue Lone Cowsoy. By Will James. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. 


Reviewed by Anne Ammons Brindley 


“The Lone Cowboy,” by Will James, 
is the story of the author’s life. It runs 
along as unconsciously as a river across 
the Western plains where the scenes are 
laid, at times rushing over rapids, and 
again crawling monotonously over deep 
channels. 

We sympathize with Will from the 
time he uses his imagination to picture 
for us the conditions under which he was 
born on a wagon trail “somewheres in 
Montana” until he is a recognized writer 
of bucking-horse stories. Even while he 
rustles cattle and horses north of the 
Mexican border, we hold our breath lest 
he be caught and punished for his deeds, 
which, to his readers, fall far short of 
being crimes. 

When Will is left an orphan at the 
age of three years, the reader’s interest 
is indefinitely engaged. He feels some- 
thing akin to pity for the lonely little 
boy. He marvels when Will goes out on 
the trail two years later with his adopted 
father, Bopy, a roving gold prospector 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 
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and trapper; and he applauds the boy 
for doing his share of “packin’ the out- 
fit” and “cooking a mess of grub.” He 
also watches with pride Will’s aptitude 
at drawing cow-horses, and his ability as 
a marksman. But most of all the reader 
revels in his little hero’s bronco bustin’. 
The boy was born in the saddle, so to 
speak, and he shows off to good advan- 
tage before an audience. 

On an early spring morning eight 
years later, just after Bopy and Will 
started south following a winter of trap- 
ping in Canada, the boy awakened very 
late in an unusually still camp and to a 
sense of disaster. No Bopy was in sight. 
Down on the river bank stood their 
empty water bucket, the only clue to the 
mystery, as days of frantic searching 
and hopeless waiting proved. Bopy had 
drowned. Will was then thirteen and 
alone with a wagon, two pack horses, and 
only a very vague idea of where he was 
and how to reach any of his slight ac- 
quaintances further south. Like the cow- 
boy he was—but that’s the story. 

The style of “The Lone Cowboy” is 
very refreshing to connoisseurs of would- 
be Western tales. It is amusing, easily 
read, and, at the same time, educative to 
an observant reader. The writer proves 
beyond a doubt that cowboy vernacular 
and colloquial expressions are very force- 
ful in painting vivid word-pictures of the 
West as he knew it in all its simplicity, 
its cruelty, and its beauty. 


read), and contain reviewer's full name and 
address, 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned. 
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“Here we have a specific and statistical instance 
of what I have more than once contended, that 
the press of the United States does not give the 
public what it wants. The stereotype censorship 
works against reader interest. As to the other 
area of news, it is useless to contend that the 
newspaper readers of this country are not in- 
tellectually and culturally prepared for news of 
such character. It is useless to say this so long 
as the experiment remains untested, and it has 
never been tested by a major newspaper properly 
in this country.” Newsparer Truru. By Silas 
Bent. Scribner’s for October. 


“According to the statistics provided by The 
Publishers’ Weekly, 667 new biographies and 71 
new editions of biographies were published in 
1929. Of these, no less than 405 were written by 
American authors. Figures for 1930 are not yet 
available; but the indications are that they will 
show no falling off in this particular production. 
The list of ‘best sellers’ tells the reason. The 
tables provided by The Bookman show that, in 
1929, biographies appeared in these best-seller 
lists no less than 48 times; all other forms of 
non-fiction, poetry and drama, history and auto- 
biography, criticism and philosophy, religion and 
science, travel, politics, humor and adventure, 
only 96 times.” BrocrapHy Boom. By Louise 
Maunsell Field. The North American Review for 
October. 


“If Emerson is still the outstanding figure in 
American letters, is that not the equivalent of 
saying that America, a century after the “Essays” 
appeared, had not yet grown to mental maturity, 
and that the gospel it preaches is inspiring only 
for unformed adolescence—of whatever age,— 
without having risen to a comprehension of the 
problems of maturity? In Europe, the past has 
bequeathed not only a wealth of art, but a legacy 
of evil borne and sorrow felt. Perhaps American 
letters, like American men, will not grow beyond 
the simple optimism and, in one aspect, the shal- 
low doctrine of Emerson until they too shall have 
suffered and sorrowed.” Emerson Re-Reap. By 
James Truslow Adams. The Atlantic Monthly 
for October. 


“Professor Charles Cestre, professor of Ameri- 
can literature and civilization at the University 
of Paris, has just published a study called “An 
Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson,” in 
which he analyzes the elements and qualities of 
all of Robinson’s poetry, and comes to the con- 
clusion that he is a modern classic.” Amono 
THE New Booxs. By Harry Hansen. Harper’s 
for October. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 
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“Last season, a collection of books and manu- 
scripts was entered in a sale by Mrs. G. W. H. 
Ritchie, of Providence, Rhode Island. It was 
not until her entries were being catalogued that 
she learned that they included one item worth as 
much, probably, as all the rest of the collection. 
It was a letter from the poet Wordsworth to his 
publishers, and it brought seventeen hundred dol- 
lars in the sale. But suppose Mrs. Ritchie had 
sold the collection at random to the first person 
willing to buy? She might just as well have 
thrown it away.” Don’r Turow TuHatr Away. 
By John Chapman Hilder. The American Maga- 
zine for October. 


“From Gibbon to H. G. Wells, there have been 
vigorous critics of Oxford and all it stands for. 
So much adverse criticism must have some basis 
in fact. It is primarily England’s problem, but, 
so far as the foreign student is concerned, he, too, 
may voice an opinion. If he feels inclined to go 
to Oxford, would not a year there be enough? 
To live in a college and observe from within the 
workings of a system of education and society 
hitherto strange to him, and to leave without 
taking a degree, might well be a valuable expe- 
rience.” A Ruopes ScHorar Speaks. By Wil- 
liam Breyfogle. The Review of Reviews for 
October. 


“Very early he gave me up in despair. I read 
with amazing rapidity, and I had soon gone 
through the juveniles. After that my reading 
took on a hit-or-miss quality which almost drove 
him insane. What could he say when I carted 
off Eugene Sue’s “The Wandering Jew? Or 
Stanley’s ‘Dark Continent’? I have read neither 
of these books since, but I still remember them. 
Indeed, one of the outstanding facts to be con- 
sidered in this whole question of books for the 
young lies just there. It is the early reading 
which makes the indelible impression, which reg- 
isters on the clean slate of the child’s mind.” 


My Srory. A New Autobiography. By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Good Housekeeping for 
October. 


“Perhaps I had better illustrate what I mean 
by standard titles. A good example is Benvenuto 
Cellini’s autobiography. If you went into a book- 
store and asked for it, and the bookseller told 
you that he would have to order it, you'd cer- 
tainly conclude that he kept a third-rate store. 
So with any book by Mark Twain, or any play 
by Ibsen, or any one of Joseph Conrad’s novels, 
or any book by Galsworthy, or H. G. Wells, 
or Thackeray, or Dostoevski, or O. Henry, or 
Thomas Mann, or Poe, or Dreiser, or Carl Sand- 
burg.” Eprrorrar. The American Mercury. 








The Welcome Note of Originality 


Like many other valued suggestions, this idea comes from an 
enthusiastic reader. As a departure from routine gifts, this reader 
suggests a subscription to THE WRITER as an ideal means of 


conveying to a gracious hostess the pleasant remembrance of an enjoy- 
able week-end. 


For friends of kindred tastes, THE WRITER may be the very 
aid they would appreciate most. For birthday, week-end, anniversary, 


or Christmas gifts, a subscription to THE WRITER is a happy 
solution to the perennial problem. 


In ordering a gift subscription to THE WRITER at this time 
you obtain 


11 Gifts in One 


The magazine itself and 


10 Attractive Christmas Booklets, containing eight pages 


of old-time quotations, printed in red and green on antique white 
paper, with cover in an unusual Christmas design. 


Your order should reach us at once on the attached coupon. 


THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


I enclose $ (check, money order, or cash) for... 
subscriptions ($3.00 each) as follows: 


Own Subscription (new, renewal, or extension). 
Gift Subscriptions to the following: 


(Beginning with December number which will contain a card bearing 
my name as donor). 


I understand that the above entitles me to 


(10 for each yearly subscription). Please send booklets at once, entirely 
without charge. 











